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Jeff Bridges in 


¢ Fernando Trueba’s Oscar-winning BELLE EPOQUE « 
¢ VISIONS OF LIGHT ¢ THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA * 
¢ A DANGEROUS WOMAN « LA SCORTA ¢ THREE COLOURS WHITE 
¢ CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL EDITION * KAFKA * GERMINAL 
¢ LESBIAN & GAY FESTIVAL * FOSTER’S AUSTRALIAN FILM FESTIVAL « 


INFORMATION 





THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021-359 3979/4192. 

Fax: 021-333 6939. 


How to find us: 

The entrance to the cinema is on Holt Street, which can be found 
in the Birmingham A-Z on page 74, square B2. 

By Car: From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus roundabout, then the first left into Woodcock Street and 
finally the second left into Holt Street. 

By Foot: From the New Street ramp, walk up Corporation Street 
and continue, via the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards 
Aston Triangle and the campus of Aston University. The cinema is 
located behind Dillons bookstore. 


TICKET PRICES 

£4.00 - Public; £3.50 - Students, Members, Stage Pass holders; £3.00 
- Senior Citizens, UB40, under 16s. All tickets £3.00 for weekday 
matinees (except Bank Holidays). Proof of status must be shown 
for concessionary rates. 

The Box Office opens 30 minutes before each performance for 
door sales. The cinema seats are not numbered. 

Advance bookings can be made using Access or Visa, from 11.00 
a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Mon-Fri, 2.30 to 6.00 p.m. Saturday; and in 
person half an hour preceding each performance: ask for the Houe 
Manager. You can also book advance tickets through The Ticket 
Shops in City Arcade and the Central Library (01-643 2514/236 
5622). Please show your credit card and proof of any concessions 
when collecting your tickets. 


FREE MAILING LIST 

To receive our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) simply 
telephone 021-359 4192 or complete the form on display in the 
foyer. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership costs £6.00 and entitles you to discounts on tickets, 
mailing of our brochure, reciprocal membership of Light House 
(Wolverhampton), Chapter (Cardiff) and Watermans (Brentford) 
and invitations to special previews. From January, members can 
purchase two concessionary tickets for each performance. 


= Birmingham Stage Pass holders qualify 

Teas © for two concessionary rate tickets at the 
Triangle and leading arts venues across 

i the city. Anyone aged 14-25 years can join 





either at the box-office or with the forms 
on display in the foyer. In association with 
Youth & Music and British Gas. 
The Triangle Coffee Bar is open: Friday from 5.30 — 8.45 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday from 2.30 — 8.45 p.m. 


SCHOOL PARTIES 

Teachers can book tickets at £2,00 per seat for parties of ten or 
more. If receiving multiple copies of this programme would help 
you promote modern language films to pupils, phone the House 
Manager to be put on our multiple-mailing list. 

Facilities for wheelchair users are available at the cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to a person helping you. Please 
telephone in advance to ensure your place and ask for the House 
Manager when you arrive. 


EHMV 


KNOW HMV+ KNOW MUSIC 


The Triangle is grateful to 
H.M.V. Stores at 38 High 
Street, 134 & 141 New Street, 
Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 





Programme compiled and edited by Peter Walsh. 
Designed, typeset and produced by NPL Limited (021) 633 4696 


DIRECTIONS 


THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 
Holt Street, Aston University 


























south and south West 
ity 


city Centre, CH 


James Watt Queensway 


Masshouse Circus 


City Centre, City South East 


Driving: Your route should take you to Masshouse Circus 
(from the City) or to Masshouse Circus via Lancaster 
Circus (from the Aston Expressway or the South of the 
City). From Masshouse take Jennens Road and then the 
fourth exit on the left: Woodcock Street. Follow the curve 
round, turn left into Holt Street, and the Triangle is 
immediately visible on the left. 


Bus: In the City Centre from Bull Street and Lower Bull 
Street the most frequent buses are numbers 92,93 & 94 
(ask for the Sack of Potatoes pub) also 14, 26, 55 & 66. 








GERARD DEPARDIEU IN GERMINAL 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 021-359 4192 


ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 
INFORMATION: 021-359 3979 





Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


BELLE EPOQUE [15] 
May 1-5 


Director: Fernando Trueba. Spain, 1992. 

Starring: Jorge Sanz, Penélope Cruz, Miriam Diaz-Aroca. 
Colour. Scope. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 108 mins. 
WINNER, BEST FOREIGN FILM OSCAR, 1994. 


A delightful romantic comedy about the adventures of 
Fernando (Jorge Sanz), a young army deserter in 1930s 
Spain who, because of his cooking skills, is given refuge 
by an eccentric artist on a rambling country estate. The 
arrival of the artist’s quartet of beautiful daughters for a 
summer holiday inevitably leads the lusty Fernando to 
indefinitely extend his stay and thus ensure a succession 
of enjoyably complicated romantic encounters. Casting 
an unusual and surprisingly sunny light onto Spain in 
the years before the civil war, Belle Epoque is a lush, 
sensuous, gorgeously photographed film with a nice line 
in gentle farce as Fernando is chaotically bounced from 
one daughter to the other. Directed by Fernando Trueba, 
whose previous work includes the psychological thriller 
Mad Monkey, the film is also enhanced by relaxed 
ensemble acting from its cast and particularly the 
sensitive performance of Penélope Cruz (last seen in 


Jamon, Jamon) as the youngest daughter. 
Adrian Wootton 


THE MAD MONKEY 
(El Mono loco) [18] 
May 3-4 

Director: Fernando Trueba. Spain, 1990. 


Starring: Jeff Goldblum, Miranda Richardson, Dexter Fletcher. 
Colour. English dialogue. 108 mins. 


With Spanish director Fernando Trueba having just won this 
year’s Best Foreign Film Oscar for Belle Epoque, we provide a 
rare chance to see his earlier film The Mad Monkey. 


Relying more heavily on atmosphere and serpentine plot 
twists than on button-pushing shock effects, this psycho_ 
logical thriller builds inexorably to a disturbing climax. 
The opening scenes are deceptively low-key, but a 
prevailing air of sexual decadence hints at the perversity 





to come. Jeff Goldblum gives a characteristically agitated 
performance as American scriptwriter Dan Gillis, whose 
marital difficulties are exacerbated when he gets 
involved in a European movie project financed by Paris- 
based producer Legrand (Daniel Ceccaldi). The preco- 
cious young English director Malcolm Green (Dexter 
Fletcher) has one erotic short to his credit and only the 
flimsiest of outlines: a brief quotation from one of Gillis’s 
favourite books, Peter Pan. Nevertheless, after the 
writer’s initially reluctant agent (Miranda Richardson) 
cuts him a good deal, Gillis and Green start work on an 
abstract, almost avant-garde script. 

More compelling by far is the tangled web of sexual 
intrigue surrounding the project, at the centre of which is 
Green’s androgynous 16-year-old sister, an adolescent 
femme fatale who catalyses all the participants’ selfish 
desires. Handled with smooth assurance by Spanish 
director Fernando Trueba, the various plot strands are 
woven into a dense tapestry of sexual obsession, slippery 
lies and self-delusion. And as the plot coils ever tighter, 
sexual fantasy and hallucinatory dream sequences give 
way to a frighteningly complex psychological reality. 

Nigel Floyd/Time Out 





THE MAD MONKEY 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [u) 

May 1-2 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Daniel Day-Lewis, Michelle Pfeiffer, Winona Ryder. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 138 mins. 

In taking on a literary costume drama—Edith Wharton’s 
classic novel about 19th century New York high 
society—Martin Scorsese might seem to be a million 
miles away from his earlier films Mean Streets and Taxi 
Driver. Yet America’s greatest living film-maker has 
always excelled in portraits of tormented, frustrated 
male heroes entrapped by social and ethical codes, 
which makes Wharton’s novel less of a surprising choice. 
Scorsese understands Wharton’s Newland Archer 
(Daniel Day-Lewis), the lawyer who is engaged to the 
daughter of a powerful family but finds himself 
hopelessly attracted to the social outcast Countess 
Olenski (Michelle Pfeiffer). A tale of repressed desire and 
lost love, The Age of Innocence turns out to be a much 
more personal project for Scorsese than its disappointing 
predecessor, Cape Fear. He seems unexpectedly at home 
with historical drama, revelling in the minutiae of period 
detail as a means of defining the world of his 
protagonists — just as he focused to telling effect on the 
social rituals of his criminal characters in GoodFellas. The 
new film is also an attempt by Scorsese to tackle a dif- 
ferent genre, and it’s a real pleasure to see him demon- 
strate that literary adaptation can make for great cinema. 


VISIONS OF LIGHT : THE ART OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHY [rc] 


May 6-8 

Directors: Arnold Glassman, Todd McCarthy, Stuart Samuels. 
U.S.A., 1992. 

Featuring: Allen Daviau, Ernest Dickerson, Conrad Hall. 

Colour. 90 mins. 

This informative and entertaining documentary 
about the cinematographer’s art is aimed at general 
audiences as well as buffs, and is likely to satisfy 
both in its intelligent presentation of a neglected area 
of cinema. The simple format is a series of interviews 
with top practitioners, past and present, whose 
comments are illustrated by a wide range of film 
extracts, all shown in their original aspect ratios and 





for the most part derived from high quality source 
material. 

The star interviewee is Allen Daviau, one of 
Steven Spielberg’s regular collaborators (E. T., Empire 
of the Sun), and the man responsible for the piercing 
clarity of the images in Peter Weir’s Fearless. 
Daviau’s enthusiasm for his art is infectious, and he 
displays an encyclopaedic knowledge of film history. 
He and his colleagues cover many of the most 
important developments in the art of the moving 
image, from the pioneering work of the great Billy 
Bitzer on D. W. Grittith’s Birth of a Nation, through 
the influences of German Expressionism, the French 
New Wave and Hollywood's own innovations at key 
stages in its development. There are fascinating 
commentaries on the constraints and advantages of 
the old Hollywood studio system, which is now held 
in high regard by the guys who once railed against 
its conservatism. 

For the most part, though, the film highlights 
innovation and risk taking, which hasn't always been 
rewarded by the Hollywood Academy. Legendary 
maverick lensman Conrad Hall (In Cold Blood, Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, Fat City) tells how he 
managed to make ‘mistakes’ such as camera flair 
acceptable to studio heads. Hall refers to fellow 
cinematographer, Gordon Willis as “the prince of 
darkness”, and Willis himself talks us through some 
of his achievements and failures on The Godfather (“1 
went too far”, he admits, over one particularly dim 
scene). Having been produced by the American Film 
Institute, there is an understandable emphasis on 
American camerapersons, though Europeans who 
have worked extensively in the States are given 
ample space. The late Nestor Almendros explains 
how he captured those astonishingly beautiful 
images in Days of Heaven, and Vittorio Storaro 
(Apocalypse Now, The Last Emperor) expounds on his 
theories about the use of colour in the cinema. Some 
equally important figures, many of them British, 
don’t receive a mention, but this omission would 
require another film to correct. Meanwhile, there is 
more than enough fascinating material in Visions of 
Light to sharpen anybody’s appreciation of the art 
and technology of moving images. 


Peter Walsh 


VISIONS OF LIGHT 


THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
wr 

(Mui Du Du Xanh) [ul 
May 13-18 
Director: Tran Anh Hung. France, 1993. 
Starring: Yén-Khé Tran Nu, Man San Lu. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 104 mins. 
The first Vietnamese film to be released theatrically in 
this country, Tran Anh Hung’s Oscar-nominated 
directorial début should be essential viewing for Oliver 
Stone and anybody else for whom Vietnam remains a 
no-man’s-land of the imagination. It’s the story of Mui, a 
young peasant girl who comes to Saigon to serve in the 
household of an apparently typical bourgeois family: 
grandmother, parents, three sons and a maid. It’s 1951, 
there are just fore-shadowings of Western influence, but 
already the old conventions are beginning to crack... 

Tran’s film—shot, remarkably, in France—is 
sensuous, evocative and politically ambivalent. It focuses 
on the servitude of women. We watch in close-up as Mui 
learns her duties: cleaning up after the young boys, 
running errands down the street, cooking rice and 
papaya for the family. At first these are mere chores, but 
later, as she grows into a woman, they take on a more 
fulfilling purpose. Even then, though, we’ve seen the 
lonely fate awaiting wives and mothers in this culture. 
The movie's poetic-realist design meshes detailed, 
patient observation and delectable, poignant travelling 
shots; it grounds us in the quotidian duties of service 
and dissects contemporary Vietnamese social 
hierarchies, yet adds up to something much subtler and 
more enticing: a lyrical portrait of the human spirit at 
work and in love. Exquisitely controlled, Tran’s film 
honours his professed admiration for Ozu, Bresson and 
Satyajit Ray. It opens up the senses to another Vietnam. 

Tom Charity/Time Out 


RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 


May 13-16 


Director: Quentin Tarantino. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Harvey Keitel, Tim Roth, Michael Madsen. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 100 mins. 





Quentin Tarantino’s dazzling début feature is a violent, 
disturbing and skilfully wrought tale about a heist which 
goes badly wrong. Like its ‘50s model, Stanley Kubrick’s 
The Killing, Reservoir Dogs focuses more on the aftermath 
of the failed robbery than on its planning and execution. 
The brilliant script treads a fine line between tough 
authenticity and self-conscious stylisation, while the for- 
midable ensemble cast pull out all the emotional stops. 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN 115) 


June 3-9 

Director: Stephen Gyllenhaal. U.S.A., 1993. 

Starring: Debra Winger, Barbara Hershey, Gabriel Byrne. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 101 mins. 

Following the considerable critical success of both 
Paris Trout and Waterland, director Stephen 
Gyllenhaal has turned to adapting Mary McGarry 
Morris’s well-received 1991 novel about a woman 
who cannot lie and the people around her who can’t 
face the truth. Backed by Steven Spielberg’s company 
Amblin, Gyllenhaal has been able to assemble a very 
strong cast headed by the excellent Debra Winger in 
what must qualify as the most surprising — and 
certainly the least glamorous — role of her career to 
date. 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN 
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THREE COLOURS WHITE 


Winger plays Martha, a naive but dangerous 
woman who works at a small town cleaners and 
lives with her aunt Francis (Barbara Hershey), a 
wealthy and attractive California widow. Aside form 
her lack of social graces, Martha’s distinguishing trait 
is her refusal to lie. This lands her in trouble both at 
work and at home and eventually leads Martha to 
turn to murder in a desperate expression of pent-up 
emotion. Made pregnant by a callous handyman 
(Gabriel Byrne) who also has an affair with her aunt, 
Martha winds up in prison and is forced to decide 
between telling a lie that will enable her to escape a 
murder charge and sticking to the truth and its more 
serious consequences. 

Winger’s extraordinary performance is the central 
point of interest. After any number of sexy outings in 
her career, it is fascinating to see her take on this 
awkward, sexually innocent character. Her graceless, 
insecure movements are right on target. 


LA SCORTA (The Escort) [15] 

June 3-9 

Director: Ricky Tognazzi. Italy, 1993. 

Starring: Carlo Cecchi, Enrico Lo Verso. 

Colour. Subtitles. 95 mins. 

The latest in a series of Italian films about the continuing 
battle against the Mafia, Ricky Tognazzi’s La Scorta is a 
gripping thriller that successfully recreates an uncertain 
world in which trust and honesty are constantly tested. 
The story was inspired by the real case of a magistrate 
sent from Northern Italy to clean up the Mafia 
stronghold of Trapani, Sicily. Soon realising that the 
Mafia has infiltrated every level of law enforcement and 
that no one can be trusted, he turns for help to the young 
carabinieri assigned to protect him. 

Tognazzzi and his scriptwriters are so successful 
because they elevate what could have been a stock 
thriller into a powerful and involving drama about the 
relationship between the magistrate and his protectors. 





The three young men are initially reluctant to treat the 
job of keeping the magistrate safe any differently from 
previous assignments. However, they gradually become 
as involved as their ward in the fight against corruption 
— it’s a political and emotional awakening that gives the 
film its resonance and provides a deeper dimension to 
what is already a taut thriller. 

Much of the film’s effectiveness comes from the 
excellent cast who reject easy stereotyping. La Scorta is 
also a perfect illustration of behind-the-camera talent 
coalescing in service of the narrative. Tognazzi’s tense 
direction, economic script, snappy editing, atmospheric 
photography and a score from Ennio Morricone that, for 
once, enhances rather than overwhelms the action, all 
serve to drive the film rather than bring attention to 
themselves. This could very easily have been a predic- 
table film; however, thanks to Tognazzi’s exemplary 
talents, La Scorta is one of the most satisfying Italian 
films of the year. 

John Francis Lane/Screen International 


THREE COLOURS WHITE 

(Trois Couleurs Blanc) [15] 

June 10-15 

Pie Krzysztof Kieslowski. France/Switzerland/Poland, 
Starring: Zbigniew Zamachowski, Julie Delpy, Janusz Gajos. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 89 mins. 

Quite different in tone from its predecessor, Three 
Colours Blue, Kieslowski’s new film is a bracing black 
comedy on the theme of equality, continuing the 
film-maker’s idiosyncratic explorations of the ideals 
of the French revolution. The central protagonist, 
Karol (Zbigniew Zamachowski), is a Polish 
hairdresser who lives in Paris with his beautiful 
French wife, Dominique (Julie Delpy). But Karol’s 
life is falling apart. Dominique is seeking a divorce 
because their marriage hasn’t been consummated. 
The hapless Karol confirms the claim, and ends up 
on the streets, penniless, with no passport and no 
means of returning to Poland. A chance encounter 
with a fellow Pole provides a bizarre solution to his 
problems. With a little bribery and corruption he can 
be smuggled to Warsaw in the large trunk that is one 
of his few precious possession, and once there he can 
be introduced to a man who will offer a lot of money 
to anyone willing to help him commit suicide. 
Happy to be back on home turf, our little Everyman 
figure sets about improving himself by taking 
advantage of the new opportunites available in the 
post-communist era. He becomes a succesful 


LA SCORTA 





businessman, but he cannot forget Dominique and 
hatches an elaborate plan to entrap her in an act 
that’s both a form of revenge and an 
acknowledgement of his love. 

Avoiding the portentousness of Blue and the 
mystical qualities of The Double Life of Véronique, 
White is in many respects one of Kieslowski’s most 
straightforward and accessible works. The tragi- 
comic figure of Karol is a wonderful creation, and 
Zbigniew Zamachowski is equally adept at playing 
him as the frustrated stranger in a strange land or the 
opportunistic operator negotiating the confusions 
and craziness of modern Poland. The strain of 
slightly malicious black humour in Kieslowski comes 
into its own here in a whole series of ironies and 
reversals, as in the case of the suicide who discovers 
he is happy to live when he is given a second chance, 
or the couple whose marriage leads them from the 
open doors of a church to the bars of a prison. 

Peter Walsh 


CINEMA PARADISO: 
THE SPECIAL EDITION [rc] 


June 16-22 2 


Director: Giuseppe Tornatore. Italy/France, 1988. 

Starring: Philippe Noiret, Marco Leonardi, Jacques Perrin. 
Colour. Subtitles. 170 mins. 

The re-release title notwithstanding, this is no mere cash- 
in but director Giuseppe Tornatore’s original 170-minute 
cut, which flopped so abysmally on its first Italian 
release that it was withdrawn, truncated by 50 minutes 
and entered in the 1989 Cannes Film Festival in the hope 
that foreign success would help its flagging native 
fortunes. The rest is cinema history. The shorter cut went 
on to win the Best Foreign Film Oscar and a sentimental 
place in the hearts of audiences across the world. But the 
supreme irony is that the piece’s familiar two-hour 
incarnation is substantially inferior to Tornatore’s 
expansive, roundly satisfying original. 

Largely unaltered is the nostalgic chronicle of a 
Sicilian youngster’s formative relationship with his local 
movie house, the Cinema Paradiso, and its wise 
projectionist Alfredo; still enshrined are the affectionate 
performances of cutesy child-actor Salvatore Cascio and 
grizzled old pro Philippe Noiret. The reinstatement of 
over 40 minutes of material following the much older 
Salvatore (Jacques Perrin) on his traumatic return home, 
however, shows what happens when he meets up with 
never-forgotten teenage paramour (the previously 
excised Brigitte Fossey) and alters the whole tone of the 
film, darkening it considerably in effective counterpoint 





CINEMA PARADISO 


to the occasional slushiness of the central flashback. Here 
we experience a catalogue of loss, betrayal and regret 
which renders the climactic paean to celluloid romance a 
more complex finale — bitter-sweet yet ineffably emotive. 
A masterpiece restored, Tornatore’s film is, literally, a 


revelation. 
Trevor Johnston 


KAFKA [15] 

June 17-22 

Director: Steven Soderbergh. U.S.A./France, 1991. 

Starring: Jeremy Irons, Theresa Russell, Joel Grey. 

Black and white. Dolby stereo. 98 mins. 

Shot in black and white with an international cast in 
post-WW1 mittel-Europa, Steven Soderbergh’s follow-up 
to sex, lies and videotape walked into such a vicious critical 
backlash in the States that it’s taken nearly three years to 
reach our screens. Which is a pity, because for all its 
flaws, this is an intriguing, idiosyncratic and often highly 
entertaining movie. 

Lem Dobbs’s screenplay begins in Prague with Kafka 
(Jeremy Irons) toiling as a clerk under the beady eyes of 
supervisor Joel Grey. The disappearance of a friendly 
colleague finds the struggling writer torn between 
diffident policeman Mueller-Stahl and angry 
revolutionary Theresa Russell. Slowly, but inexorably, 
he’s drawn into the deadly political machinations of the 
times, and an experiment in social engineering more 
nightmarish than even his own imaginings. At night, 
leprous, lobotomised creatures skulk in the shadows, 
whilst anarchists conspire and the authorities dispatch 
body-snatchers from the castle high above the gas-lit, 
cobbled city streets. 
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KAFKA 


Clearly, this is no ordinary biopic. Instead, like 
Hammett and The Naked Lunch, it conflates elements of 
the author's history and work into a fiction much bigger 
than life — probably the most rewarding way of bringing 
a writer to the screen. The film takes a sluggish half-hour 
to take shape, and even then the absurdist comedy seems 
misjudged, but it’s more playful than pretentious, strong 
on atmosphere (without falling into ersatz expressionism) 
and, fundamentally, it works as a genuinely eye-catching 


mystery thriller. 
Tom Charity/Time Out 


GERMINAL (15) 


June 24-30 


Director: Claude Berri. France, 1993. 

Starring: Gérard Depardieu, Renaud, Miou Miou. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 157 mins. 
Following the success of Jean de Florette and Manon des 
sources, producer-director Claude Berri was able to 
mount this ambitious and hugely expensive ($30 million, 
a new record for a French film) adaptation of Emile 
Zola’s classic 1885 novel. A meticulously detailed 
account of the brutal conditions in the coal mines of 
Northern France in the 1870s, Germinal delineates the 
strained interdependence between starving miners and 
their well-fed overlords. 

The tale begins as unemployed mechanic Etienne (an 
impressive film début by renegade folk singer Renaud) 
stumbles into the hellish pre-dawn bustle of the Montsou 
mine complex and is drafted by foreman Maheu (Gérard 
Depardieu) to replace a deceased worker on his crew. 
Maheu’s daughter, Catherine (Judith Henry), shows 
Etienne kindness but ends up in an abusive relationship 
with the selfish Chaval (Jean-Roger Milo). Maheu’s wife, 
Maheude (Miou-Miou), has ten mouths to feed. After 
experiencing a whole range of suffering humanity 
labouring under terrible conditions, Etienne takes up the 
socialist cause, spreading an idealistic vision of a 
Workers’ Paradise and encouraging the men to strike 
when wages are cut. The result is a chain reaction of 
tragic events. 

Berri sees the novel as “a cry of secular and still- 
relevant protest by the slave against the master. It is an 
epic story which asks fundamental questions about life, 
love, evil, death, justice, freedom, the pursuit of happi- 
ness — in short, about human nature. In Zola, the epic 
and the burlesque stand side by side. For a director who 
has always done his best, in my own way and within the 
means available to me, to explore the human soul, it was 
naturally tempting to try to transform such a work into 
the language of contemporary film, to try to make it into 
a sweeping epic movie.” 





GERMINAL 





J « B ridges: Go C ompany 


Jeff Bridges has probably appeared in more offbeat and 
undervalued movies than any other American film star of his 
generation, which is what makes him a favourite with buffs and 
the more enlightened critics. His career does in fact include 
regular service within the Hollywood mainstream (Tron, Jagged 
Edge, Against All Odds), but Bridges is valued most for his 
commitment to smaller, unorthodox pictures directed by bona fide 
auteurs. 

He first made an impression in Peter Bogdanovich’s The Last 
Picture Show (1971), playing one of the less self-aware teenagers 
going through the pains of growing up in small-town America of 
the 50s. Subsequent roles in the early 70s built on this image of 
troubled youth, and from it emerged that combination of the naive 
and the likeable which became hallmarks of the Bridges persona 
and partly accounts for his popular appeal. Three of the key films 
of this period were Robert Benton’s Bad Company (1972), John 
Huston’s Fat City (1972) and Howard Zieff’s Hollywood 
Cowboy / Heart of the West (1975), all of which contain quintessential 
Bridges performances. 

He looked equally at home in such enjoyable capers as 
Thunderbolt and Lightfoot (1974) and Rancho Deluxe (1975), 
displaying a credible talent for comedy. But the late 70s and 80s 
work is most notable for the remarkable number of idiosyncratic 
movies which owe little allegiance to mainstream Hollywood: Bob 
Rafelson’s Stay Hungry (1976), William Richert’s Winter Kills 
(1979), Ivan Passer’s Cutter’s Way/Cutter and Bone (1981), Steve 
Kloves’s The Fabulous Baker Boys (1989), and Terry Gilliam’s The 
Fisher King (1991). This is an impressive body of work by any 
standard, and the spirit of adventure and commitment continues, 
as demonstrated by Bridges’s involvement as producer on 
American Heart and his appearance in Fearless, which is one of the 
most ambitious of Australian director Peter Weir’s American 
pictures. 

This tribute to Bridges’s work is representative rather than 
comprehensive, partly because of the vagaries of film distribution 
and partly because of pressures on the programme schedule. But 
there is much to enjoy, and watch out for a special ticket offer 
covering all the films in the season. 

Peter Walsh 


THE LAST PICTURE SHOW [18] 
May 5 
Director: Peter Bogdanovich. U.S.A., 1971. 


Starring: Timothy Bottoms, Jeff Bridges, Cybill Shepherd. 
Black and white. 118 mins. 


Adapted from Larry McMurtry’s novel, Peter Bogdanovich’s 
best film tells of the problems of adolescence in a small 
roadside town in 1950s Texas. Sexual intrigue, the 
disillusionment of m= : 

growing up, and gentle 
humour are common 
enough in similar films. 
But where Bogdanovich 
scores is in his accurate 
depiction of period and 
place, so detailed as to 
be almost tangible, and 
in the unbridled 
sympathy he extends to 
his characters. The 
closing of the local 
cinema signifies the end 
of both personal and 
historical eras, but 
characteristically its 
function is never that of 
forced symbolism. 
Superb performances all 
round add to the charm 
of this fine, if now 
unfashionable film.— 
Geoff Andrew 


THE LAST PICTURE SHOW 





HOLLYWOOD COWBOY 





HOLLYWOOD COWBOY 
(Hearts of the West) [15] 
May 11-12 

Director: Howard Zieff. U.S.A., 1975. 


Starring: Jeff Bridges, Blythe Danner, Andy Griffith. 
Colour. 103 mins. 


Howard Zieff’s wonderful comedy proved an ideal vehicle 
for Bridges at this stage in his career, utilising to the full his 
winning combination of naive innocence and unforced 
charm. He plays a country hick with literary ambitions who 
is conned into signing up with a bogus university in the hope 
of honing his talent for writing colourful sagas of the Wild 
West. Instead he ends up working as an extra in Hollywood 
‘B’ Westerns at the dawn of the sound era. Delighted to be 
rubbing shoulders with grizzled veterans on the Western lot, 
the young tyro throws himself into his work, seemingly 
unable to distinguish between his fantasies about the West 
and the tawdry realities of Tinseltown. His initiation into the 
ways of Hollywood makes for a series of brilliantly funny 
gags, but what distinguishes Hollywood Cowboy is its more 
subtle, bitter-sweet observations on the dream factory as a 
breeding ground for private fantasies. — Peter Walsh 


CUTTER’S WAY 

(Cutter and Bone) [18] 
May 17-18 

Director: Ivan Passer. U.S.A., 1981. 


Starring: Jeff Bridges, John Heard, Lisa Eichhorn. 
Colour. 109 mins. 


A dazzling film noir out of the same paranoiac mould as 
Klute. It begins with classic murder as a girl’s body is stuffed 
into a trash-can one stormy night. When the killer is 
tentatively identified as a fat-cat oil tycoon, stern retribution 
against the powers who never pay for their sins is demanded 
by Cutter (John Heard), a horribly mutilated Vietnam veteran 
who hounds the tycoon to his doom, guilty or not. But the 
quixotic Cutter is gradually transformed into an Ahab 
pursuing his Moby Dick, and the hallucinatory quality of the 
film comes from its view of California as a paradise turned 
into a hunting ground for the leviathans of speculation. As 





CUTTER’S WAY 


the three minnows threshing desperately to avoid being 
engulfed, Cutter, his drunken wife (Lisa Eichhorn) and his 
beach-bum best friend (Bridges) are caught in a nightmarish 
personal triangle of extraordinary, constantly shifting 
complexity, rippling with secrecies and ambivalent emotions 
that escape easy definition. Amazing performances from 
Heard, Bridges and Eichhorn in one of the key films of the 
decade. — Tom Milne 


STARMAN [15] 
May 19 
Director: John Carpenter. U.S.A., 1984. 


Starring: Jeff Bridges, Karen Allen. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 115 mins. 





With Starman, director John Carpenter forsakes action and 
horror to deliver a surprisingly touching sci-fi love story that 
combines elements from E. T. and The Man Who Fell to Earth. 
The clever script imagines an alien visitor responding to 
space probe Voyager II’s invitation to whoever might be ‘out 
there’ to visit Earth. With the help of some splendid special 
effects, Starman Bridges assumes human form in a body 
belonging to the dead husband of Karen Allen, who lives 
alone in a remote section of Wisconsin. Bridges wins Allen’s 
heart, but some nasty government officials force the couple to 
set off on a trip across the country to Arizona, where the 
Starman must make his connection to return home. Bridges is 
wonderful in the role of a creature who has to learn from 
scratch the strange physical and emotional traits of a human 
being. 


JAGGED EDGE [18] 
May 19 
Director: Richard Marquand. U.S.A., 1985. 


Starring: Jeff Bridges, Glenn Close. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 109 mins. 


A slick and entertaining whodunit, with scriptwriter Joe 
Eszterhas (Basic Instinct) and director Meherd Marquand 
ringing brilliant changes on familiar material. Glenn Close 
plays a woman defence lawyer who becomes romantically 
involved with client Bridges, fighting to prove he’s innocent 
of murdering his wife. With Bridges doing an excellent job of 
keeping the audience guessing as to whether or not his 
character is really as innocent as he appears, the film-makers 
wisely avoid cheap gimmicks and play it straight. It works as 
both riveting courtroom drama and as a superior example of 
the modern thriller’s engagement with payelio: sexual fears. 


THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS [15] 
May 21-22 
Director: Steve Kloves. U.S.A., 1989. 


Starring: Jeff Bridges, Michelle Pfeiffer, Beau Bridges. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 113 mins. 


Piano-duo Jack and Frank Baker (Jeff and Beau Bridges) have 
been gigging so long that their act has become a stale routine 
of schmaltzy intros and cocktail favourites. Auditioning for a 
singer to spice up the brew, they land themselves with Susie 
Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), a tough cookie if ever there was 
one. The new act is a success, but Susie’s intrusion into the 


THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 


THE FISHER KING 





brothers’ settled ways causes complications: family man 
Frank, half preferring things the way they were, is worried 
that womaniser Jack will seduce and drop Susie, while she 
wants a say in shaping the musical repertoire. If Steve 
Kloves’s directing début, from his own script, is hardly 
original, it does play fresh variations on an old theme. Much 
of the credit must go to the actors, with the Bridges brothers 
making a superb double act. Jeff, especially, manages with 
very sparse dialogue to convey a wealth of information about 
a less than sympathetic character; indeed, understatement is 
crucial to the script’s success, keeping us puzzled about 
characters and situation for longer than one might hope. 
Sadly, Susie doesn’t fully escape stereotyping (though 
Pfeiffer proves she can belt out a song). Otherwise, with 
more than enough witty, well-observed details, it’s a little 
charmer. — Geoff Andrew 


TEXASVILLE [15] 
May 23-24 
Director: Peter Bogdanovich. U.S.A., 1990. 


Starring: Jeff Bridges, Cybill Shepherd, Annie Potts. 
Colour. 125 mins. 


Peter Bogdanovich’s sequel to The Last Picture Show, set in 
1984, finds the small Texas town of Anarene afflicted by 
moral, economic and social breakdown. Duane Jackson 
(Bridges), now an oil mogul, faces bankruptcy, his kids are 
virtually delinquent, and his marriage to Karla (Annie Potts) 
is on the rocks. Duane’s old flame, homecoming B movie 
queen Jacy (Cybill Shepherd) looks set to seduce his family 
away from him; and the mayor, Duane’s life-long buddy 
Sonny (Timothy Bottoms), with whom he is organising 
Anarene’s centennial pageant, is mentally and emotionally 
unstable. In other words, life is a mess. So is the film’s 
narrative, adapted by Bogdanovich himself from Larry 
McMurtry’s sprawling novel. The first half comes over as 
deliriously cynical satire, suggesting nothing less than a Paul 
Bartel pastiche of Dallas. Then sentimentality intrudes as 
Bogdanovich, determined to introduce a hymn to the healing 
ower of friendship, loses the courage of his comic convic- 
tions. It all looks good, though, and the actors — especially 
Bridges and Potts — are clearly having a ball. — Geoff Andrew 





TEXASVILLE 


THE FISHER KING [15] 
June 2 


Director: Terry Gilliam. U.S.A., 1991. 
Starring: Robin Williams, Jeff Bridges, Amanda Plummer, 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 137 mins. 


When New York radio DJ Jack Lucas (Bridges) inadvertently 
drives a listener to commit mass murder, his confidence and 
career crumble. Three years on, he’s rescued from suicide 
and muggers by Parry (Robin Williams), a deranged hobo 
whose wife died in the massacre. A former professor of 
medieval history, Parry has two dreams: to retrieve the Holy 
Grail, and to win the heart of the fair Lydia (Amanda 
Plummer). Consumed by guilt, doubtful about his future 
with his lover Anne (Mercedes Ruehl), Lucas concludes he 
can redeem himself if only he can bring Parry and Lydia 
together. 

The plot may be wayward, but Terry Gilliam’s film is 
mostly funny and exhilarating: at once nightmarish and 
deeply romantic, a partly fantastic study in loneliness, lunacy 
despair and violence, it’s also spectacularly visual. Moreover, 
Gilliam allows his actors unprecedented space, and they 
respond admirably (Bridges and Plummer especially). Scary, 
touching, often hilarious, this modern fairytale is 
surprisingly enchanting. — Geoff Andrew 


AMERICAN HEART [15] 

May 25-26 

Director: Martin Bell. U.S.A., 1992. 

Starring: Jeff Bridges, Edward Furlong, Lucinda Jenney. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 114 mins. 


Former BBC film-maker Martin Bell's first feature tackles the 
same terrain as his acclaimed 1984 documentary Streetwise, a 
mournful portrait of runaway kids living hand-to-mouth in 
downtown Seattle. Jeff Bridges is Jack Kelson, a middle- 
weight ex-con trying to go straight. Jack hopes to save 
enough money to get to Alaska, “the top of the world”, but 
life isn’t made any easier by his teenage son Nick's decision 





to stick by him no matter what. While Jack gets a job as a 
window cleaner, Nick hangs out for a dead-end to bury 
himself in. Bridges — who also co-produced, plays against the 
grain here. Wearing a dirty ponytail and battle-scar tattoos, 
his Jack makes no bones about being out for himself: he kicks 
his son out of bed and then out of the apartment when he 
brings a woman back to their bare room late one night. It’s a 
credible minimalist performance, with none of the self-regard 
other stars might have brought to the role, and the sad-faced 
Edward Furlong, responds well as his son; they are the film’s 
strongest asset. — Tom Charity 


FEARLESS [15] 
May 20-June 2 
Di ‘or: Peter Weir. U.S.A., 1993. 


Starring; Jeff Bridges, Isabella Rossellini, Rosie Perez. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 122 mins. 








Having survived a plane crash and been hailed as a hero for 
leading fellow passengers to safety, architect Max Klein 
(Bridges) expands the envelope of his personality. Either 
spiritually enlightened or driven mad, he wanders in an 
unworldly daze through the remains of his life, alienating his 
wife (Isabelle Rossellini) and son, and claiming invulnera- 
bility because he has died and become a ghost. As he treats 
with scepticism the airline-appointed shrink (John Turturro) 
who tries to understand his reaction and the ambulance- 
chasing lawyer (Tom Hulce) who foresees a hugely profitable 
settlement, Max forms’a relationship with Carla (Rosie 
Perez), a crash survivor traumatised by the death of her baby, 
and determines to heal the young woman even at the 
expense of his own life 

While its plot resembles James Herbert’ novel The Survivor 






shorn of supernatural trickery, this is less a disaster story 
than an affecting tale of self-discovery. Like My Life, it 
focuses on a wealthy, attractive family man’s confrontation of 
his own mortality (represented, as usual, by a tunnel of while 
light leading to the Beyond) and upon the strange liberation 
afforded by a brush with death. But this is more of an 
intelligent spiritual saga than a weepie, with Bridges 
revisiting his life as a living ghost, compelled to flirt with 
death over and over again by driving too fast, peering over 
the top of tall buildings and eating the strawberries to which 
he is dangerously allergic 


Writer-director Peter Weir still hasn’t flushed the pseudo- 
profundities of Dead Poets Society out of his system, but there 
are moments here (especially the eerie opening at the crash 
site) which recapture the dangerous magic of his earlier 
Pienic at Hanging Rock or The Last Wave. Bridges and Perez 
give top-rate performances and even make the script’s less 
successful notions work superbly, though the caricaturing of 
the Turturro and Hulce roles lets it down somewhat. 

More honestly moving than the My Life / Dying Young 
brand of death-drama, this story of one man’s journey 
through an earthly afterlife is powerful and unusually 
challenging for a Hollywood movie, telling a familiar story 
with freshness and occasional bouts of audacious originality. 

Kim Newman/Empire 
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GRIEF [18] 
May 27-29 
Director: Richard Glatzer. U.S.A., 1993 


Starring: Craig Chester, Jackie Beat, Illeana Douglas. 
Colour. 87 mins. 


A highly acclaimed first feature by talented writer-director 
Richard Glatzer, Grief is a comedy set behind the scenes of a 
tacky daytime court room soap called The Love Judge. 
Executive producer Jo (magnificently played by Jackie Beat, 
who is set to inherit Divine’s crown) is leaving the series and 
has to appoint a successor. Series writer Mark (played by 
Craig Chester, star of Swoon) is contemplating suicide on the 
anniversary of his lover’s death from Aids; Bill (Alexis 
Arquette) has just split up with his girlfriend and 
immediately begins some decidedly saucy liaisons with sexy 
copy editor Jeremy; Jo’s assistant is continually distracted by 
the handsome photocopier repairman; and, to cap it all, 
someone is leaving condoms and cum stains on Jo’s couch. . . . 

With a terrific script and some of the best ensemble 
playing to be seen on the screen in a long time, Grief is a 
smart, uncomplicated screwball comedy about friendship, 
honesty and relationships. It’s guaranteed to keep you 
smiling long after you leave the cinema. 





BELLE [18] 
May 29 
Director: Irma Achten. Netherlands, 1992. 


Starring: Wivineke van Groningen. 
Black and white. 99 mins. 


Shot in exquisitely crisp black and white, Belle is a dream-like 
evocation of childhood, first love and the social pressures to 
conform and compromise. Belle’s world collapses when 
Marthe the maid leaves and, against her family’s wishes, 
Belle follows her, continuing a passionate affair and trying to 
become a poet. Even though Belle must later marry to 
achieve a measure of independence, her obsession with 
Marthe persists. Wry, delicate surrealism brings a humorous 
edge to Belle, preventing its lyricism from becoming mawkish 
or sentimental. Its narrative is delightfully eccentric, its 
vision sumptuous, its score divine, and Belle (played by 
Wivineke van Groningen) is simply edible. 








TALES FROM THE CITIES 2 [18] 

May 30 

Following on the success of last year’s programme of short 
and sassy urban boys’ tales, here is a spanking new guide to 
cruising, kissing and five finger exercises. 


Loverville 2: The Honeymoon 

Dir. Bohdan Zachary. U.S.A., 1993. 

Two lovers (played by condom-clad digits) visit Paris with 
hilarious results. 


The Kiss 

Dir. Philip Kan Gotanda. U.S.A., 1992. 

Downtrodden office clerk Wilfred Funai becomes the 
unexpected hero of the day whilst on his lunch break. 


Dance Macabre 

Dir. Jean Marc Prouveur. U.K., 1993. 

Sensual and erotic tribute to men who have died of Aids- 
related illnesses. 


Mas’ter ba-shun 
Dir. John Spitzer. U.S.A., 1992. 
Tips on how to improve your technique . . . 


Dottie Gets Spanked 

Dir. Todd Haynes. U.S.A., 1993. 

Todd Haynes's first film since Poison has been well worth the 
wait. A small boy is obsessed with a campy ‘60s television 
sitcom star, but his father doesn’t approve of Jr’s cissy tastes 
and is determined to butch up his son with a regime of fresh 
air and football. A charming and poignant suburban tale, and 
for many of us a painful journey back to a familiar childhood. 





The Clearing 

Dir. Alexis Bisticas. U.K., 1993. 

An exquisite cruise on Hampstead Heath with a much- 
missed friend. 


SAPPHIC SHORTS [18] 

May 31 

Short, sharp, slick and sexy — eight old, new and rather blue 
dyke tales. 


Come Out, It Rained, Went Back in Again 

Dir. Betsan Morris Evans. U.K., 1991. 

Jane Horrocks (Bubble from Absolutely Fabulous) plays a 
‘learner lesbian’ in this delightful coming-out comedy 


Jumping the Gun 

Dir. Jane Schneider. Australia 1993. 

On the morning after a hot one-night stand, a woman 
fantasises about life together with her sleeping beauty — from 
honeymoon through to divorce! 


Rosebud 

Dir. Chery] Farthing. U.K., 1991. 

Taking her cue from the girls next door, Kay comes out, 
turning fantasy into fabulous reality. 





Tempted 
Dir. Anne-Marie Borsboom. Netherlands, 1991. 
A flirtation between two women—and their horses . 


Chicks in White Satin 

Dir. Elaine Holliman. U.S.A., 1993. 

What happens when two women decide that they want a 
white wedding? An Oscar-nominated short documentary 


Amelia Rose Towers 

Dir. Jackie Farkas. Australia, 1992. 

Camp, baroque and decadently theatrical, the very tall 
Amelia passes through a surreal landscape of the soul. 


Intrepidissima 

Dir. Marta Balletbo-Coll. Spain, 1992. 

Revenge is sweet for a young tomboy forced to go shopping 
for dresses. 


GO FISH 


DREAM GIRLS 


Peach 

Dir. Christine Parker. New Zealand, 1993. 

A woman is tempted. Will she taste the passion while its 
ripe, or let it rot? 


A TOUCH OF FEVER 

(Hatachi-No-Binetsu) [18] 

June 23 

Director: Ryosuke Hashiguchi. Japan, 1992. 

Colour. Subtitles. 114 mins. 

19-year-old Tatsuru studies economics by day and sells his 
body for pocket money in the evenings in a gay club — 
though he considers himself straight. Shin, a co-worker, has 
accepted his gayness, but is not as popular as Tatsuru, with 


whom he is in love. Yoriko, a young girl, also holds a torch 
for Tatsuru, but he refuses both their advances. A Touch of 
Fever follows this group of Tokyo youth over a period of 
weeks, building to a climax when both Tatsuru and Shin are 
hired to perform sex in a client’s hotel room. Using long 
takes and eliciting fine naturalistic performances from his 
cast, director Ryosuke Hashiguchi has created a touching 
film about the uncertainties of youth, loneliness and love. A 
Touch of Fever is an important addition to the new gay 


Japanese cinema and fits obsession with the difficulties of 
young gay men accepting their sexuality and the ambiguous 
relationships they have with women. 





GO FISH [18] 
May 28 
Director: Rose Troche. U.S.A., 1994. 


Starring: V. S. Broody, Guinevere Turner, 
Black and white. 85 mins. 


We are delighted to preview the hottest, cutest, most 
contemporary dyke romantic comedy produced to date. Set 
in downtown Chicago, the question for Go Fish’s mixed gang 
of young lesbians is whether or not Max, who has been 
celibate for ten months, can meet a new babe. Max’s problem 
is that she’s fussy. Her friends think she’ll only be satisfied 
when she meets “a hip-hop’ Barbie”, but the only woman 
who’s available is Ely, the “lesbian Gandhi”, a long- -haired, 
decaffed hippie who doesn’t match Max’s fashion 
requirements. Meanwhile Daria, whose pussy talks, cruises 
everyone in sight and changes her lovers as often as her 
boxer shorts. Will Ely cut her hair? Will Daria be ostracised 
for sleeping with a man? Will Evy’s Latino family throw her 
out? This familiar territory is carved with a fresh, low-key, 
awkward and very funny style and seductive black and 
white photography by director Charline Boudreau. 

Preview courtesy of Mainline Pictures. 





Our thanks to the programmers of the London 
Festival, Tim Highsted and Cherry Smyth, and to 
Robin Baker of the British Film Institute. 








DREAM GIRLS [18] 


June 23 

Directors: Kim Longinotto, Jano Williams. U.K., 1993. 

Colour. 50 mins. 

This extraordinary documentary examines, with discretion 
and respect, the Japanese tradition of male impersonators, 
Takarazuka, in which young women become stars of 
extravagant romantic musicals. It’s a compelling portrait of 
state-sanctioned cross-dressing, the multitude of female fans 
it generates and their dreams of ‘ideal men’. Dream Girls also 
provides a fascinating insight into Japanese culture, 
misogyny and cleaning addictions. 


Plus: 


SANDRA BERNHARD - CONFESSIONS OF 
A PRETTY LADY [1s] 


Director: Kris Clarke. U.K., 1993. 
Colour. 45 mins. 


At last a chance to see this rich portrait of comedienne Sandra 
Bernhard, still unshown by the BBC for allegedly being ‘too 


gay’. 





SANDRA BERNHARD 


LOVE IN LIMBO 


BLACK RIVER 


FOSTERS 
Australian film 
E 


FES Live 


Presented by Foster’s in association with the Australian Film 
Commission, this mini festival presents a unique opportunity 
to see a range of new films previously unreleased in the U.K., 
including Richard (Dogs in Space) Lowenstein’s Say A Little 
Prayer and Ann (Celia) Turner’s Hammers Over the Anvil. 


BLACK RIVER [18] 


June 10 

Director: Kevin Lucas. Australia, 1993. 

Starring: Maroochy Barambah, John Pringle, Cindy Pan. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 60 mins. 


The showcase feature in the current Australian Film Festival, 
Kevin Lucas’s ambitious hour-long music drama is a bold 
screen transfer of an acclaimed recent production at Sydney 
Metropolitan Opera. Words by journalist Julianne Schultz, 
music by her brother Andrew, the piece was inspired by a 
human rights enquiry into the fractious state of race relations 
in a small outback town. At the centre of the action is angry 
Aboriginal woman Miriam (mezzo Marocchy Barambah), 
who’s come to the local jail after her son’s suspicious death in 
custody and finds herself on a fact-finding visit with a judge 
(baritone John Pringle), the village drunk (tenor James 
Bonnefin) and a surprisingly easygoing community cop (bass 
Clive Birch) — all of them marooned in the cells as the waters 
of a flash flood rise around them. Buoyed by a battery of 
percussion and exotic instrumental colouring in the Messiaen 
manner, the score builds in intensity as Barambah recounts 
centuries of her people’s oppression, her rage unlocking 
communication with an avenging spirit world (as 
represented by Bangarra Dance Theatre). 

Trevor Johnston 


Shorts: 


Palace Café 

Dir. Andrew Lancaster. Australia, 1993. 

A lonely man dreams, and a quiet Australian ‘diner’ erupts 
into a fusion of dance and rhythm. 


Excursion to the Bridge of Friendship 

Dir. Christina Andreef. Australia, 1993. 

A famous folk singer in Bulgaria writes to an Australian 
woman to find her a singing job. Alarmed at first, she invites 
the singer over and connects with her Bulgarian heritage. A 
beguiling fantasy about musical and cultural understanding. 


LOVE IN LIMBO 


June 11 

Director: David Elfick. Australia, 1993. 

Starring: Craig Adams, Rhonda Findleton. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 102 mins. 

Ken Riddle, 16, to whom sex is a mystery, joins his two mates 
from work on a trip to Perth’s red light district in a fumbling 





attempt to collectively lose their virginity. Coincidentally, his 
glamorous widowed mother, a talented dress designer, sets 
out on her own wobbly journey to a new romance — and a 
new career — on stiletto heels. 

David Elfick’s extremely enjoyable Love in Limbo is a 
colourful tour around the teenage libido as it was in 1957, 
when sex was still a dirty word. Set to the rhythm and blues 
tunes of unrequited love, and boasting dazzling set design 
and colour cinematography, the film makes playful use of the 
icons and social mores of the ‘50s. Elfick says that Frank 
Tashlin’s 1957 cult rock ’n’ roll movie The Girl Can't Help It 
was a major visual influence. 


Short: 


Sunday 

Dir. Peter Moyes. Australia, 1992. 

On an innocent lazy Sunday afternoon disaster strikes whilst 
father is playing with baby. 


SAY A LITTLE PRAYER [PG] 
June 12 


Director: Richard Lowenstein. Australia, 1993. 
Starring: Sudi de Winter, Fiona Ruttelle. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 97 mins. 


It’s the summer holidays — the seemingly endless summer of 
eleven-year-old Seymour. A lonely boy grounded with a 
fussy guardian in an inner city suburb, Seymour is bored and 
unhappy with his confined world. By chance he meets Angie, 
a beautiful, effervescent young woman with a flying horse 
tattooed on her shoulder. Seymour sees Angie through 
innocent and naive eyes, unaware of her drug problem. He 
tags along with her, bewitched by her charm, her kinky 
persona and her sense of adventure. 

Adapted from Robin Klein’s popular children’s book Came 
Back To Show You I Could Fly, Richard Lowenstein’s latest 
work marks a distinctive departure from his previous efforts. 
Eschewing the gritty polemics of Strikebound and the helter- 
skelter mayhem of Dogs in Space, Lowenstein moves with 
sensitive assurance between the twin arenas of fantasy and 
social realism. It’s an unusual mix, aimed at adults and 
teenagers alike, without patronising either, and a marked 
maturing of this writer/director’s formidable talents. 

Tait Brady 


Short: 


Just Desserts 

Dir. Monica Pellizzari. Australia, 1993. 

A young Italian-Australian woman reflects on adolescence, 
sex and Italian cuisine in this humorous meditation on the 
symbolism of food. 





SAY A LITTLE PRAYER 





DEADLY [18] 


June 13 

Director: Esben Storm. Australia, 1991. 
Starring: Jerome Ehlers, Frank Gallacher. 
Colour. 101 mins. 


A tense, fast-moving thriller about a discredited Sydney 
detective who is sent to a small rural town in New South 
Wales to investigate the death of an Aboriginal in custody. 
The cop soon discovers disturbing irregularities in the 
circumstances surrounding the death and, despite the 
hostility and suspicion of the local communities, he risks 
everything to reveal the truth. His only ally proves to be a 
beautiful Aboriginal woman with whom he falls in love. 

“We didn’t want to make a ‘cause’ film”, said the film- 
makers. Writer-director Esben Storm saw the controversial 
question of deaths in police custody as “a sort of whodunit. 
Who killed the black fella?” Storm focuses on the personal 
issues facing the characters. “It’s a love story between a black 
and a white”, he says.’ Tony Bourke [the detective] had 
never thought about blacks, but by the end of the film he’s in 
love with one. It’s also a story of the Australian male. At the 
start the detective denies his sensitivity, but he’s brought into 
naked contact with his emotions.” 


Short: 


Etcetera in Paper Jam 

Dir. Michael Bates. Australia, 1993. 

In a futuristic office block, a new photocopier acquires 
monstrous powers. A surreal and stylish comedy about the 
ultimate office nightmare. 


HAMMERS OVER THE ANVIL [18] 


June 14 

Director: Ann Turner. Australia, 1992. 
Starring: Charlotte Rampling, Russell Crowe. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 101 mins. 


Ann Turner, who received 
wide acclaim for her earlier 
film Celia, turns in a period 
piece adapted from one of 
Alan Marshall’s_ short 
stories. Hammers Over the 
Anvil is a turn-of-the- 
century tale about a 
ae disabled twelve-year-old 
ey =| boy who becomes a go- 
as + 
between amidst the 
passions and tribulations of 
a small farming community. Grace McAlister (Charlotte 
Rampling) and her husband are English gentry, a childless 
couple roaming the world to satisfy Grace’s restless spirit. 
They end up in a small community in the South Australian 
bush. Grace causes a terrible stir by having an affair with the 
local horse breaker, East (Russell Crow), who becomes the 
hero figure for a crippled, motherless boy. 





Short: 


Desire 

Dir. Emma Kate Croghan. Australia, 1992. 

A scientist finds a box wrapped in ribbon which has been left 
on a train by a beautiful woman. He defeats the attempts of 
other people to steal it, unaware of its contents. 


DEADLY 


FATHER [PG] 


June 15 


Director: John Power. Australia, 
1991. 

Starring: Max von Sydow, Carol 
Drinkwater. 

Colour. 104 mins. 


After Music Box comes a film 
with a similar theme: a young 
woman attempting to cope 
with the horrific possibility that 
her dear old dad could be a mass murderer. In Father it is 
Carol Drinkwater as the daughter who must cope with the 
news that her father (Max von Sydow) could be the same 
man who shot dead helpless women and children during 
World War II. As Jeff Menell noted in Hollywood Reporter, 
“the most interesting aspect of Father is its willingness to take 
an unpopular stand. Of course, it treats the heinous Nazi 
crimes with the contempt they deserve, but it seems to be 
offering up a potential excuse, or at least an explanation for 
these horrendous acts. In the heat of battle, or any insane 
moment of an insane war, anybody is capable of anything. 
Whether or not von Sydow’s character turns out to be guilty 
is of less importance than what leads up to it. The stigma of 
just being accused is of more interest here, and the raw nerve 
performances by the actors make it all too painfully 
believable.” 





Short: 


A Song of Air 

Dir. Merrile Bennett. Australia, 1987. 

A moving document exploring film-maker Merrily Bonnet’s 
relationship with her domineering Methodist father. 


BEDEVIL [PG] 
June 12 


Director: Tracey Moffatt. 
Australia, 1993. 

Starring: Diana Davidson, 
Tracey Moffatt, Lex Marinos. 
Colour. 90 mins. 


A trilogy of ghost stories from 
Aboriginal director Tracey 
Moffatt. Inspired by childhood 
stories, Moffat has created a 
distinctive exploration of lives 
pestered by real and imaginary 
visions. 


“Mixing dance, heightened 
theatrical designs, swooping 
aerial photography and off- 
the-cuff remarks to camera by 
a host of narrators, Bedevil 
mystifies from the word go, but it’s part of director Moffatt’s 
baroque design. Ostensibly it’s a set of three ghost stories: 
about a mud-dwelling phantom GI, an invisible but seismic 
train, and a warehouse squat haunted by a past tragedy and 
occupied by an Aboriginal family and an incongruously 
familiar drag artist. What narratives persist through Moffatt’s 
insistently elliptical stylistic scramblings tease the 
imagination just as much as the visual brio dazzles the 
senses—and for all its obliqueness, the film still succeeds in 
raising chills. Through it all, Moffatt draws on her own 
Aboriginal roots to create a dynamically shifting mix of the 
polymorphous myths, memories and identities at work in 
Australian culture.” — Jonathan Romney 





Short: 


In Loving Memory 

Dir. Leone Knight. Australia, 1992. 

Grainy body images are accompanied by a haunting soprano 
voice. 


TRIANGLE CINEMA 


MAY -—- 


MAY 


1 Sunday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 4.30 & 

9.00 p.m. 

2 Monday 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE [U] 
2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 4.30 & 

9.00 p.m. 

3 Tuesday 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

THE MAD MONKEY [18] 7.00 p.m. 
4 Wednesday 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

THE MAD MONKEY [18] 7.00 p.m. 
5 Thursday 

THE LAST PICTURE SHOW [18] 
2.30 & 6.30 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 4.30 & 

9.00 p.m. 

6 Friday 

VISIONS OF LIGHT [PG] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

7 Saturday 

VISIONS OF LIGHT [PG] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

8 Sunday 

VISIONS OF LIGHT [PG] 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

9 Monday 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m.- 

10 Tuesday 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00, 7.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 


JUNE 1994 


11 Wednesday 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

HOLLYWOOD COWBOY [15] 
7.00 p.m. 

12 Thursday 

BELLE EPOQUE [15] 3.00, 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

HOLLYWOOD COWBOY [15] 
7.00 p.m. 

13 Friday 

THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
[U] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

14 Saturday 

THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
[U] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

15 Sunday 

THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
[U] 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

16 Monday 

RESERVOIR DOGS [18] 3.00 & 
7.00p.m. 

THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
[U] 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

17 Tuesday 

THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
[U] 3.00, 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
CUTTER’S WAY [18] 7.00 p.m. 

18 Wednesday 

THE SCENT OF GREEN PAPAYA 
[U] 3.00, 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
CUTTER’S WAY [18] 7.00 p.m. 

19 Thursday 

STARMAN [PG] 2.30 & 6.30 p.m. 
JAGGED EDGE [18] 4.15 & 

8.45 p.m. 

20 Friday 


FEARLESS [15] 3.00, 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 


21 Saturday 
THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
[15] 3.00 p.m. 


FEARLESS [15] 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
22 Sunday 

THE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
[15] 3.00 p.m. 

FEARLESS [15] 6.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
23 Monday 

FEARLESS [15] 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
TEXASVILLE [18] 6.15 p.m. 

24 Tuesday 

FEARLESS [15] 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
TEXASVILLE [18] 6.15 p.m. 

25 Wednesday 

AMERICAN HEART [15] 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

FEARLESS [15] 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
26 Thursday 

AMERICAN HEART [15] 2.00 & 
6.30 p.m. 

FEARLESS [15] 4.15 & 8.45 p.m. 
27 Friday 

GRIEF [18] 2.30 & 7.00 p.m. 
FEARLESS [15] 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
28 Saturday 

GRIEF [18] 2.30 & 7.00 p.m. 
FEARLESS [15] 4.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
29 Sunday 

FEARLESS [15] 2.30 & 8.45 p.m. 
BELLE [18] 5.00 p.m. 

GRIEF [18] 7.00 p.m. 

30 Monday 

FEARLESS [15] 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
TALES FROM THE CITIES [18] 7.00 
p.m. 

31 Tuesday 

FEARLESS [15] 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
SAPPHIC SHORTS [18] 7.00 p.m. 


JUNE 


1 Wednesday 

FEARLESS [15] 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

GO FISH [18] 7.00 p.m. 

2 Thursday 

THE FISHER KING [15] 3.00 & 6.00 
-m. 

FEARLESS [15] 8.45 p.m. 

3 Friday 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 3.00 

& 7.00 p.m. 

LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 

5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

4 Saturday 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 3.00 

& 7.00 p.m. 


LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 
5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

5 Sunday 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 3.00 
& 7.00 p.m. 

LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 
5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

6 Monday 

LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 
3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 5.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

7 Tuesday 

LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 
3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 5.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

8 Wednesday 

LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 
3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 5.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

9 Thursday 

LA SCORTA (THE ESCORT) [15] 
3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN [15] 5.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

10 Friday 

THREE COLOURS WHITE [15] 
3.00, 5.30 & 9.00 p.m. 

BLACK RIVER [18] 7.15 

11 Saturday 

THREE COLOURS WHITE [15] 
3.00, 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

LOVE IN LIMBO [18] 7.00 p.m. 

12 Sunday 

THREE COLOURS WHITE [15] 3.00 
& 9.00 p.m. 

BEDEVIL [PG] 5.00 p.m. 

SAY A LITTLE PRAYER [PG] 

7.00 p.m. 

13 Monday 

THREE COLOURS WHITE [15] 
3.00, 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

DEADLY [18] 7.00 p.m. 

14 Tuesday : 

THREE COLOURS WHITE [15] 
3.00, 5.15 & 9.15 p.m. 

HAMMERS OVER THE ANVIL [18] 
7.00 p.m. . 

15 Wednesday 

THREE COLOURS WHITE [15] 
3.00, 5.00 & 9.15 p.m. 

FATHER [PG] 6 45 p.m. 


16 Thursday 

CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 3.00 & 7.30 p.m. 
17 Friday 

CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 3.00 & 8.00 p.m. 
KAFKA [15] 6.00 p.m. 

18 Saturday 

CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 3.00 & 8.00 p.m. 
KAFKA [15] 6.00 p.m. 

19 Sunday 

CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 3.00 & 8.00 p.m. 
KAFKA [15] 6.00 p.m. 

20 Monday 

KAFKA [15] 3.00 & 9.15 p.m. 
CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 6.00 p.m. 

21 Tuesday 

KAFKA [15] 3.00 & 9.15 p.m. 
CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 6.00 p.m. 

22 Wednesday 

KAFKA [15] 3.00 & 9.15 p.m. 
CINEMA PARADISO: SPECIAL 
EDITION [PG] 6.00 p.m. 

23 Thursday 

A TOUCH OF FEVER [18] 2.30 & 
7.00 p.m. 

DREAM GIRLS [18] & SANDRA 
BERNHARD [18] 5.00 & 9.15pm 
24 Friday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

25 Saturday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

26 Sunday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

27 Monday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

28 Tuesday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 

29 Wednesday : 
GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. , 

30 Thursday 

GERMINAL [15] 2.00, 5.00 & 
8.00 p.m. 


